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s0 affected by the motion of the vessel, that he has not 
tasted food since we left Cromarty, And yet, from his 
previous mode of life, he must: surely have been accus- 
tomed to motion much more violent. T brought you 
acquainted one evening, if I recollect right, with Cole- 
ridge’s rhyme of the“ Ancient Mariner.” Tt is a won- 
derfal poem. On shore J regarded it as merely a wild 
and somewhat barbarous trophy of « powerful, but unro- 
gulated, i + at seal can perceive that there is 
much of truth as well as of imagination in it. T never 
thoronghly understood the love-poetry of Burns, never 
felt that his language is, so entirely abore that of all other 
poets, the language of the heart, until 1 became acquaint. 
ed with you. A short trip at sea has enabled me to 
make a similar discovery regarding the language of Cole- 
ridge. Tt is thoroughly nautical; there is sea in every 
line of it.’ 

On Friday he is watching the pale sands upon 
the const of Moray; on Sunday morning he is in 
the Frith of Forth, ‘We are bearing up the Frith in 
gallant style, within less than a mile of the shore. 
Yonder is the Bass, rising like an immense tower out of 
the sea, How have times changed since the excellent 
of the earth were condemned, by the unjust and the dis- 
solute, to wear out life on that solitary rock! My eyes 
fill us T guze on it. The persecutors have gone to their 
place; the Jast vial has long since been poured out on 
the heads of the infatuated Stewarts, whose short-sighted 
policy would have rendered men faithful to their princes 

making them untrue to their God. But the noble 
constancy of the persecuted, the high fortitude of the 
martyr, still live. ‘There is a halo, my Lydia, encircling 
the brow of that rugged rock; and from many a solitary 
grave, and many a lonely buttle-ficld, there come voices 
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learned that I set a value on whatever was antique and 
curious, he presented me with the fragment of a large 
Dlack-letter Bible which had once belonged to the 
Urquharts of Cromarty.” 


It is perhaps worthy of mention that the value of the 
black-letter Bible here alluded to may have been some- 
what enhanced to Hugh by the circumstance that, in his 
researches into the history of his native district and of 
its remarkable men, he had come upon evidence that he 
had the blood of Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty in 
his veins. Far too proudly contemptuous of such a title 
to distinction to specify the fact in his published writings, 
he nevertheless referred to it, when the matter turned 
up in conversation, as incontrovertible. The chapter de- 
voted to Sir Thomas in the Scenes and Legends describes 
him as a man of genius and learning, but fantastic, 
speculative, and eccentric in the highest degree. He 
flourished in the times of the Covenant and Common- 
wealth, 
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‘during the night, when there is no light to enter. You 
were before sitting in the shade,—not, however, in 50 
deep a recess but that at times a ray reached you from 
without; but I now feel that your sad bereavement must 
have converted your day into night;—that you are 
sitting in darkness, and that an atmosphere of darkness: 
surrounds you. 

“I am not unacquainted with grief. There are 
friends separated from me by the wide, dark, impassable 
gulf whom IT cannot think of even yet without feeling 
my heart swell. Shall 1 not deserihe to you that pro- 
cess of suffering of which my own mind has been the 
subject? There may be some comfort to you in the re- 
flection that what you experience is, to use the language 
of Scripture, “according to the nature of man.” The 
similarity in the structure of our bodies, which shows us 
to belong to the same race, obtains also in our minds ; 
and as dangerons wounds in the one are followed in 
most cases by fevers and inflammations, which bear the 
same names in every subject, and to which we apply the 
same remedies, so wounds of the other are commonly 
followed by similar symptoms of derangement in the 
feclings, and to mitigate the smart and the fever, philo- 
sophy applies the same salves, and religion, when called 
‘upon, pours in the same balm. 

‘There is an anology between gricf in ita first stage 
and that state of imperfect consciousness which is in- 
duced by a severe blow. We are stupefied rather than 
pained, and onr only feeling seems to be one of wonder 
and regret that we should feel so little. We ask onr 
hearts why they are so callous and indifferent, and won- 
der that what we so prized as the lost should be so little 
regretted. But we know not that, were we affected less, 
we should feel more. ‘The chords have been so rudely 
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image of the deceased starting up os uncalled for by the 
previous train of idea as if it were truly a spectre. And 
‘oh, the aspect of that image! Tow graceful its attitude! 
How kind its expression | How beautiful does the soul 
look at us through the features! Best, and kindest, and 
most affectionate, and when we felt with most certainty 
that we were truly dear to him! And hence the depth 
of our refret,—the bitterness of our sorrow. Grief, my 
dear madam, is on idolater, It first deifies, and then 
worships. It has a strange power, too, of laying hold of 
the moral sense, so that it becomes a matter of con- 
sequence With us to deny ourselves all pleasure, and to 
reject all comfort, in what we deem justice to the deceased. 
‘There is something wonderful in the feeling I have not 
yet seen explained. It seems to have its seat deep in 
the mysterious parts of our nature, and constitutes a tie 
to connect, as it were, the living with the dead. No 
man who truly deserves the name can desire to die 
wholly unlumented; and the regret which the heart 
claims for itself, it’ willingly—oh how willingly !—ren- 
ders to another. We weep not for ourselves, but in 
justice to the lost, and even after exhausted nature can- 
not yield another tear, there is a conscience in us that 
chides us for having sorrowed so little. I need not ask 
you if you have experienced this feeling ;—no heart was 
ever truly gorrowful without the experience of it. Tt is 
4 sentiment of our nature that lies contiguous, if I may 
80 express myself, to that noble sentiment which leads 
us, independent of our reasonings, to feel that then is m 
hereafter. For do we not think of the dead to whom 
we owe 80 many tears, as a being who exists ; and could 
we owe anything to either a heap of dust or a mere re- 
collection? It may be well, however, to remind you 
that there is a time when the claims of this moral sense 
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Him? He believed, and yet He wept. Sige es 
remind you, however, that He who sormmowed then. 
Gee 
and declared that of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven; and that He has enjoined us, through His 
servant, not to sorrow ns those who have no hope? ' 
At about the same time, perhaps in the very hour, 


gentle lady thrilled once more amid her anguish with a 

joy like that of a mother when she knows that a beloved 

son, whose efforts she has long watched, with whom she 

has long hoped and feared, whose claim to a place of 
honour among men she has never questioned, has at last 
done something which will compel the world to own 

that he is all she knows him to be. Miss Dunbar wrote 
Miller the following touching letter, probably the last | 
she ever penned -— 

‘I know you wish to hear from me, and in gratifying 
you T would gratify myself, for T have much to say to 
you, but, alas! the power of writing is past. My in- 
tervals of ease from most excruciating pain are truly 
like angel visits; and when they do occur I am in such 
‘a state of lowness and exhaustion, as to be incapable of 
any exertion, I am now raised up, and supported in 
bed by pillows, while I make this, I fear, last effort to 
wrile to you... ..+ What ean T do, but throw myself 
on His mercy who is the sent of God? He is my rock, 
my strength, my hope in life and in death, Often do I 
wish to see you, and to hear you speak of the thi 
which pertain to eternity, I recollect the light and 
comfort I derived from your conversation last summer 





the frame of nature and the spirit of man is 

not of the number, ‘The child draws from it all unwit- 
tingly when, rejoicing in the clear air and the sunshine, 
it flings itself down for the first time on a bed of flowers ; 
and many long years after, when the seasons of youth 
and riper manhood have pnssed away, and a thousand 
pleasures of after growth have palled on the sense, and 
then ceased to exist, the heart of the invalid in his sick 
chamber swells with all the quiet fervour of its earliest 
attachment, when, from under the open curtain, he sees 
the foliage of midsummer waving to the cool breeze, and 
its sun spnrkling tothe sea, ‘The true religion seems to 
be the only one that addresses itself to this feeling. The 
Psulms abound with delightful descriptions ; and there 
are lovely images, that have all the green freshness of 
nature about them, in the books of the prophets. But 
there is, perhaps, only one religion that coudd avail itself 
of the fecling. It is well for the Mahommedan and the 
Polytheist, who wish to remain such, that they confine 
themselves, the one to his mosque, and the other to his 
temple; but he who believes in the God of revelation 
may look abroad on the glories of nature, and find no 
discrepancy between the aspects of His character which 
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but in both cases I have lost what, from the great age of 
tho parties, no after opportunity ean afford me. 1 dined 
one day with Mr Black, and met at his table with his 
brother-in-law, Mr Tait, the Radical bookseller, He 
seems to be an outspoken somewhat reckless man, with 
a good deal of rough power about him, and by no means 
devoid of sense, but he is more disposed to pick up his 
arguments from the surface of a subject than to take the 
trouble of going deeper. I had little conversation with 
him, for my spirits were rather low at the time, and 
there were a great many topics on which I knew there 
was small chance of our being atone. T had seen before 
leaving Cromarty a volume published by Mr Tait on the 
Game Laws, by my old antagonist, and as it seemed a 
miserable production both in point of style and argu- 
ment, Iwas curious to know how such a work must fare 
in the hands of an active bookseller. “ 
hid he, in reply to my query regarding it,“ he suoceeds 
just like every other man who writes in spite of sense 
and nature ; and yet though invariably unlucky he still 
persists. In men of a literary cast,” he continued, * the 
will and the power of production are often sadly dis- 
jomed. I sometimes meet with persons who, I am cer- 
tain, could write admirably, but who cannot be prevailed 
on to take up the pen, while a numerous tribe of others, 
destitute, like , not only of ides, but even of words, 
cannot be persuaded to resign it.” Same of the few 
hours I passed in Edinburgh were spent very agreeably 
in the back parlour of Mr Black,—a most agreeable 
lounge, where in the course of a single forenoon one may 
meet with half the literary men of the place I saw in 
it in the space of two short hours Mr James Wilson, 
Professor Pillans, Professor Napier, Dr Jamieson, the 
author of the Scotch Dictionary, and Dr Irving, the 
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asserted by artists of discriminating eye that the human 
thand bears an expression stamped upan it by the general 
character as surely as the human face; and I certainly 
used to be struck, during this transition period, by the 
relaxed and idle expression that had on the sudden been 
assumed by mine, And the slackened hands repre- 
sented, I too surely felt, a slackened mind. ‘The un- 
intellectual toils of the Inbouring man have been occa 
sionally represented as less fevourable to mental cultiva- 
tion than the semi-intellectnal employments of that class 
immediately nbove him, to which our clerks, shopmen, 
and humbler accountants belong; but it will be found 
that exactly the reverse is the case, and that, though o 
certain conventional gentility of manner and appearance 
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cause it is good, and for the pure love of doing it. T 
fecl, however, very anxious on his account regurding the 
mission. The part of the country to which he is 

ia said to be wretchedly unwholesome—full of lakes 
and marshes, and infested with miasma; and sometimes, 
when I consider the exhaustive fervency of his spirit 
and the weakness of his frame, I cannot avoid fearing 
that L may have yet to think of him in connection with 
w solitary Highland churchyard and a nameless grave. 
Poor William Ross! he is now seven years dead, and 
were I to lose John also, where might I look for friends 
of the same class,—men who, attached to me for my 
own sake alone, could regard me in every change of 
circumstance with but one feeling? And John, too, is 
more than my friend. He is, my own Lydia—and 1 
Jove him ten times the more for it—he is ours, 

*1 pursued my journey from the school-house in the 
morning, and in pasting through the deep, dreary wood 
of Culrossie, found myself, as I supposed, quite on the 
eve of an adventure, I carried with me a considerable 
sum of money—several hundred pounds,—and that I 
might be the better able to protect it, had furnished 
myself with a brace of pistols, when, lo! in the thickest 
and most solitary part of the wood up there started 
two of the most blackguard-looking fellows 1 ever saw. 
‘They seemed to be Irish horsejockeys. One wore a 
black pateh over his eye, and a ragged straw hat; the 
other a white frieze jacket, sorely ont at the elbows ; 
and both were armed with bludgeons loaded with lead. 
T had time enough ere they enme up to cock both my 
pistols. One TI thrust under the breast flap of my coat, 
the other I carried behind my back, and sheering to the 
extreme edge of the road with a trigger under each 
fore-finger, I passed them unmolested. One of them 
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x hers should have terminated ; for months 


to look for salvation through Him only in whom it is 
alone to be found, There are many whom suffering 
has the effect: of so wrapping up in themselves that they 
can feel for no one else. But it was not thus with Miss 
Dunbar: she could think, even when at the worst, of the 
little comforts and interests of her friends ; half her last 
letter to me is occupied with a detail of what she had 
thought and henrd regarding my ‘Traditions, 1 was 
Engaged in writing her when the note was brought me 
which intimated her death. 

*T have got a rather severe cold, which hangs 
about me. Never was cold better treated than mine ;— 
it eats and drinks like a gentleman, A shop-keeping 
acquaintance gives it liquorice, Mr Ross gives it bram- 
ble-berry jam, Mra Denham has given it honey, and 
now Mrs Fraser has sent it a pot of tamarinds. "Twill 
be a wonder if, in such circumstances, it gocs away at 
all, I have begun, but barely begun, my statistical 
secount of the parish; it must, I am afraid, be both 
dull and commonplace, for I am alike unwilling either 
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to Cadboll, ‘Typls ix still raging, T hear, in that part 
of the country. My own dearest lassie, why am I 90 


affections lie asleep, is a vile selfish animal; his very 
virtues are virtues so exclusively on his own behalf that 
they are well-nigh as hateful as his vices. But love, 
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of the laws of God through an acquaintance with the 
Jaws of man; and quite as grievously and in the same 
‘way, whon we strive to bocome wise by oxtinguishing 
our passions. The requirements af the statute book are 
addressed to the merely rational part of our nature; and 
could one abstract the reason of man from the complex 
whole of which he consists, that single part of him would 
‘be quite sufficient for the fulfilment of them. But it is 
not so with the law of Deity: it is a law which must be 
written on the heart, and it addresses itself to our whole 
nature; or, to state the thing more clearly, it is not more 
a law promulgated for man’s obedience than a revelation 
of his primitive constitution ; and through grace this 
constitution must be in some degree restored ere the 
law, which is as it were a transcript of it, can be at all 
efficient in forming his conduct, We are mutually 
pledged, my Lydia, and the law of God commands us to 
love one another better than we love all human kind be- 
sides,—than parents, relatives, or friends; and how does 
the affection we bear to each other conform to this? 
Why, it is the very injunction embodied. And would it 
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‘Are you aware that wild deer sometimes swim 
neross wide estuaries such as the Frith of Cromarty? 
Tt was only last week that some of our boatmen found 
a fine re swimming across to the Black Isle side, nearly 
opposite the church of Rosskeen, and fully three quarters 
of a mile from the nearest shore. It is still alive, and in 
the keeping of Mr Watson. My uncle tells me that in 
calm weather deer not unfrequently cross the opening of 
the bay from Sutor to Sutor; and that when he was a 
oy there was a fine large animal of this species captured 
by some fishermen when swimming from the Black 
Park, near Invergordon, to the Cromarty quarries, where 
‘the Frith is fully five miles in breadth. 

‘TL have seen of late some highly interesting articles 
on the political designs of Russia, by David Urquhart of 
Braelanguel, a talented young fellow, better acquainted 
with the details of the question than perhaps any other 
Briton of the present day. Tt is wonderful with what 
art this mighty empire has been extending and con- 
solidating its power for the last century. Should it go 
‘on unchecked for half a contury more civilized Europe 
must fall before it, and the world witness, a second time, 
the arts and refinements of polished life overwhelmed and 
Jost in a deluge of northern barbarism. ‘The democratic 
principle, says Hume, is generally strongest among a 
civilized people—the thirst of conquest among a semi- 
barbarous one. Urquhart shows me that the Russians 
cof the present times are strongly possessed by the latter, 
and never, certainly, was the democratic principle stronger 
in eivilized Europe than now. Witness the struggles of 
the antagonist parties in France, Austria, and Italy, and 
to what extremes Whigs and Tories carry matters among 
ourselves. And the democratic principle has this dis- 
advantage when contemporary with the other, that it 
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a Te ees eed ree 
me Your letter is the greatest I y 
enjoyed for I know not how me 
‘The Dr Waldie of whom we heard as a friend of 
Miller's in Linlithgow, wrote to him after his return to 
Cromarty, and received a reply. ‘The science, or sham 
science, of phrenology, was then making much noise in 
the world, and Hugh was for some time disposed to trnst 
in it. The examination of his own head by a professional 
phrenologist did not tend to confirm him in his pre- 
possessions; and as he had argued with Dr Waldie in 
favour of phrenology, he hustened to Tay before the doctar 
those grounds on which he was now constrained to ques- 
tion its 
“1 think with ‘mnich complacency of our little dis- 
cussions on phrenology and geology and all the other 
ologies, and of the relief which I used to derive from 
them when well-nigh worn out with the unwonted em- 
ployments of the desk. You will, I dare say, be disposed 
to smile when I tell you that I am not half so staunch a 
phrenologist now a3 I was six months ago, and be ready 
to infer that my head did not prove quite so good a one 
os I had flattered myself it should. Nay now, that is 
not the case, the head did prove quite as good a one, 
scarcely inferior in general size to that of Burns, and 
well developed both in front and atop. I am more dis- 
posed to quarrel with the science for what it confens 
upon me than for what it withholds. Por instance, few 
men are so’entirely devoid as Lam of a musical ear; it 
was long ere I learned to distinguish the commonest 
tunes, and though somewhat. partial to a Scotch song, T 
derive my pleasure chiefly from the words. Besides, 
he and the symptom is, I suspect, no very dubious one, of 
all musieul instruments T relish only the bag-pipe. Judge, 
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LETTER TO SIR T. D. LAUDER. 115 


That content, on the other hand, which is an active en- 
joyment of one’s lot, cannot be recommended too 
strongly. And it is this latter virtue, if virtue it can be 
called, that my papers attempt to inculcate. True, it 
leads to no Whittington and his cat sort of result, but it 
does better,—it leads to happiness, a result decidedly 
more final than a coach and six.’ Mr Chambers once 
suggests that he might advantageously ‘shift the scene’ 
from his ‘dearly beloved Cromarty,’ and that the less he 
introduces of superstition the better. ‘Tam at the same 
time very sure,’ he adds, ‘ that whatever be the nature of 
your subject, you cannot fail to give it that certain yet 
indescribable interest which so peculiarly characterizes all 
that comes from your pen.” 

In a letter to Sir T. Dick Lauder, containing much 
eulogistic criticism of a legendary work, just published 
by Sir Thomas, Hugh refers ‘incidentally to his maniac 
friend of Conon-side, mentioning a particular or two 
which he does not elsewhere touch upon. ‘She was 
a McKenzie, some of whose ancestors, as they had re- 
sided for centuries within less than a mile of the chapel 
of Killiechrist, might probably have fallen victims to 
the fiery revenge of the MacDonald. I wish you could 
have heard some of her stories. She was, like Christy 
Ross (one of the personages of Sir Thomas’s book), a 
wild maniac, and used to spend whole nights among 
the ruins of the chapel, conversing, as she used to say, 
with her father’s spirit; but her madness was of the 
kind which, instead of obscuring, seems rather to 
strengthen the purely intellectual powers (her malady 
seemed but a wilder kind of genius), and so, mad as 
she was, I used to deem her conversation equal to that 
of most women in their senses. I scraped an acquaint- 
ance with her when working as a mason apprentice, 
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for the Church, nor in Tait, with all his love of the Dis- 
sentens, Chambers, too, though beyond comparison less 
exceptionable than either of these, seems to have a pretty 
shrewd guess that stories of this kind are not at all the 
best suited to secure to hint his hundred thousand read- 
ers, I would fain see a fow good periodicals set agoing 
of a wider scope than either those of the world or of the 
‘Chureh—works that would bear on a broad substratum. 
of religion the objects of what T may venture to term a 
week-day interest. I can cite no book that better illus- 
trates my deau ideal of such a work than the Bible itself. 
No book more abounds in. pasinges essentially popular 
in their interest. And yet 1 question whether some of 
these passages, were they now to appear for the first 
time, would find admittanee-into many of our religious 
periodicals, There are chapters in the Book of Proverbs 
that would be deemed merely moral, and the stories of 
Ruth and of Exther would be thought to rest too ex- 
clusively on the operation of mere worldly motives. But 
this is not at all what I meant to say. 1 merely intended 
to remark that 1 would fain see periodicals established, 
which would not only be suited to convince the man of 
the world that it is more philosophic to believe than to 
doubt the truth of Christianity, but which would also be 
‘so written that the men of the world would read them.” 

‘The cup of Miller's happiness was full when a little 
danghter began to smile upon him from the arms of her 
mother, All gentle helplese things he loved with a pas- 
sion of tenderness, and his affection for his own little 
prattler wag inexpressible. He observed her movements 
with ever fresh interest and charm. ‘ My little girl,’ he 
wrote once, ‘has already learned to make more noise than 
all the other inmates of the house put together, and is 


, at present deeply engnged in the study of light and 
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high their rents; and that, ou the other hand, farmers on 
sterile farms were not thriving, however moderate the 
demands of the landlord. It was more melancholy, but 
‘not less instructive, to learn from authorities whose evi- 
dence could not be questioned, bills paid by small instal- 
meats, or lying under protest, that the small-farm system, 
so excellent ina past age, was getting rather unsuited for 
the energetic competition of the present one; and that 
the small farmers—n comparatively comfortable class 
some sixty or eighty years before, who used to give 
dowries to their daughters, and leave well-stocked farms 
to their sons—wero falling into straitened circumstances, 
and becoming, however respectable elsewhere, not very 
good men in the bank. It was interesting, too, to mark 
the character and capabilities of the various branches of 
trade carried on in the place,—how the business of its 
shopkeepers fell always into a very few hands, leaving to 
the greater number, possessed, apparently, of the same 
advantages us their thriving compoers, only a mere show 
of custom; how precarious in its nature the fishing trade 
always is, especially the herring fishery, not more from 
the uncertainty of the fishings themselves, than from the 
fluctuations of the markets, and how in the pork trade of 
the place a judicious use of the bank's money enabled 
the curers to trade virtually on a doubled capital, and to 
realize, with the deduction of the bank discounts, doubled 
profits. In a few months my acquaintance with the cha- 
racter und circumstances of the business men of the dis- 
trict became tolerably extensive, and essentially correct ; 
and on two several occasions, when my superior left me 
* for a time, to conduct the entire business of the agency, 
1 was fortunate cnough not to discount for him o single 
bad bill, The implicit confidence reposed in me by so 
good and sagacious a man was certainly quite enough of 
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Ree oe baat drawing out whenever he pleases, and 


due to him, his ships ut sea, and can on occasion employ 
them all in payments, as if they were the current money 
of the country. If a man borrow a thousand pounds 
from a private hand (besides that it is not always to be 
found when required), he pays interest for it whether he 
be using it or not, whereas his bank credit costs him 
nothing except during the very moment in which it is 
of service to him. And this circumstance is of equal 
advantage as if he had borrowed money at much lower 
interest.” This we deem a very ndmirable appreciation, 
so far as it goes, of the peculiar advantages af the Cash 
Credit Account, a mode of transaction, be it remembered, 
in which our Scottish banka have invested millions of 
money, but we do not deem it a full appreciation. It is 
doubtless a great matter to our traders of Scotland that 
they should be able to coin, through its meus, their 
houses, their furniture, their ships, and the debts 
owing to them. But it enables them to do much more = 
it enables them to coin their characters should they be 
good ones, even should houses, ships, and furniture be 
wanting. True, the banks must be satisfied that there 
is property in every individual case to coin, but the 
holder of the account may have none, it is enough that 
what Je wants his sureties have. He may have character 
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the learned, than all the other chapters put together. 
Mrs —— had a hit at me in Tait for introducing such 
subject; I could now tell her, however, of Fellows of 
the Geological Society and Professors of Colleges whom 
my chapter has brought more than a day's journey out 
of their route to explore the rocks of Cromarty.’ The 
Old Red Sandstone was at this time a comparatively un. 
known region to geologists, and the palwontologieal dis- 
coveries to which Miller was feeling his way excited 
the keenest interest. Dr John Malcolmson, who had re- 
cently arrived in this country from India, visited Cro- 
marty, discussed geological’ problems with Hugh, and 
examined with him the geological sections of the neigh- 
hourhood, "The Cromarty geologist began to correspond 
with Sir Roderick, then Mr Murchison, and with M. 
Agassiz. Fleming was at this time professor of natural 
science in King’s College and University, Aberdeen, and 
he hastened to Cromarty to look with the only eyes he 
ever trusted in matters of observation, his own, into the 
wonders of Kathie burn and Marcus cave. It was doubt- 
less of great service to Miller at this stage in his geolo- 
gical studies to be brought into converse with the au- 
thor of the Philosophy of Zoology, nd to have his 
theories, just beginning to take shape, overhauled by one 
‘of the acutest, most searching, most philosophically 
sceptical intellects of the century. His controversy with 
Dr Fleming on the old Scotch coast-line, the existence of 
which the latter denied to the last, probably commenced 
at this period, and twenty years afterwards, when the 
eminence and authority of both were acknowledged in 
the Geological Society of Edinburgh, the debate re- 
mained unfinished. But in none of its stages did it do 
“anything else than add gest to the cordiality of their 


| friendship. Miller knew how to value the trenchont 
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beginning to end. One of MacPherson’s acknowledged 
pieces, entitled the Cave, which may be found in a well- 
known critique on Laing’s Ossian, by Sir Walter Scott 
(see Edin. Review, No. 13), and MacColl’s address to 
Loch Lomond, are of this sort of picture-gallery class. 
We have nothing quite like them in the poetry of the 
Lowlands, where natural imagery is made to hold a sub- 
ordinate place to sentiment and narrative, and where 
description at its best serves but to mark the scene on 
which some reflection is grounded or in which some 
action is performed. Perhaps of all our Saxon poets, 
Professor Wilson approaches nearest in this respect to a 
Celtic one.’ 
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proposed to transfer Dr Candlish from his pulpit to a 
professorial chair, the common sentiment of the Free 
Church settled upon Stewart as best fitted to succeed him 
as pastor of the most influential and cultivated congrega- 
tion inthe FreeChurch. Stewart’s profound conscientious- 
ness, finding in the selection a providential indication of 
duty, overpowered his reluctance to accept the call; but 
the thought of Edinburgh pressed on him, to use his own 
phrase, like his gravestone, and one day, before proceed- 
ing to the south, he was found dead in his-bed. 


BOOK V. 


EDITOR. 


“And who ean say:—I have been always fre, 
Lived ever in the light of my own soul ? 
But I have not grown eagy in these bonds, 
‘But I have not denied what bonds these were! 
‘Yea, [take myzelf to witness, 
‘That Ihave loved no darkness, 
Sophisticated no truth, 
‘Nursed no delusion, 
‘Allowed no fear" 
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nature; but the truth of this statement does not neu- 
tratize the fact that, under tho reign of Moderatism, a 
literary and philosophical Iustrs was thrown over Scot- 
land for which, in the more earnest epoch of dominant 
Evangelicism, we look in vain. 

Tt may be asked how we can hold, first, that ‘ Seotch 
literature ond thought’ in modern times owed their 
‘superiority to ‘ Knox and the Covenanters,” and secondly, 
that the ecclesiastical party under whose influence the 
literature and thought of Scotland have fallen from that 
ascendency which they attained under Moderate sway, 
were in deeper sympathy with ‘Knox and the Covenant- 
ers’ than their Moderate antagonists. The answer, if 
we will reflect fora moment, is not difficult, Sir Walter 
Scott painted a hero in Claverhouse; Burns was * the 
fighting man’ of the Moderate clergy of his district, and 
did not seruple to sneer in his satirical verses at the 
‘holy folks’ who ‘believe in John Knox:’ yet Carlyle 
expressly mentions Scott and Burns as having become 
what they wore through the accomplished work of the 
Scottish Reformers and Covenanters. And he is right. 
‘These, under God, made the nation strong of spirit 
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‘Miller's heart. *T scarce ever, says Mra Miller, * saw 
any one get so near my husband as James Mackenzie 
did. 1 often remarked that men of a certain feminine 
cast of affection—not intellect—could approach him 
more closely than others. Mr Mackenzie had that 
clinging affectionate nature which nestles into a home 
wherever it finds space, He brought down to the editor 
all the latest pieces of intelligence, accompanied always 
with vehement comments of his own. He saved him a 
vast deal of personal trouble, and was indeed to him as a 
son or younger brother, ‘Len to one, when he had ran 
down with some piece of information, and was shouting 
it out, our little Ha-ha, whom he loved with mo most 
intense fervour, would have climbed into his arms, wound 
her arms round his neck, prattling her sweet words into 
his ear, and his awful epithets would be thundered out 
in the interval between kisses and caresses.’ 

‘The Ha-ha here referred to was Harriet, Miller's little 
child. ‘ Ha-ha, as she styled herself, was an uncommonly 
lovely and attractive child, A fair, azure-eyed little 
thing, with golden curls which reached to her waist. 
Naturally refined, with great elegance of figure, she 
glanced about the house like a sunbeam, her childish 
voice bursting out in a continual ripple of prattle and 
song. Song more aften even than prattle—for she was 
one of those children richly gifted as children, with a cer- 
tain genius blended with infantile graces which sometimes 
developes with the growth, sometimes falls away like the 
hlossoin of w too early spring, Such was Scott's pet 
Marjory. Little Ha-ha, however, had one gift which T 
have never met with in any other child. It was that of 
natural improvisation, Every little incident, every phase 
of feeling, was embodied in song and poetry, which she 


ould continue through a long summer's day. The 
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characterized Mr Carlyle, for instance,—but he had no 
fellowship with those bigots who, having lost that fervour 
which made the intolerance of the seventeenth century 
respectable, retain that intolerance which cast over the 
fervour of the seventeenth century a ghastly and ensan- 
guined glare. 

And now, not without satisfaction, we can turn the 
leaf upon this Sturm und Drang—storm and stress— 
chapter in Hugh Miller’s history. 


BOOK VI. 


MAN OF SCIENCE. 


‘Thus you see wo maintain a trade, not for gold, silver, or Jewels; nor for silks; nor for 
sploce ; nor any other commodity of matter ; but only for God's first creature, which was 
Tight. 
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overpowering reply. “ Well, do you know, my eldest son 
plays the organ at Penkridge?” More followed that 
need not be repeated, about the patronage which fol- 
lowed the son thither, but my efforts to conceal the 
tendency to laughter produced by the two organs may 
easily be imagined.’ 
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y his ear directed, gnesed 

mething imprisoned in the chest, 
‘And, doubtful what, with prudent Cane 
Kesolved it should continue there, 
At length, a voice which well he leew, 
A long and melancholy mew, 
Saluting his poetic ears, 
Consoled him and dispelled his fears 
He left his bed, he trod the floor, 
He ‘gan in haste the drawers explore, 
‘The lowest first, and without stop 
The rest in order to the top, 
For ‘tis » truth well known to most, 
That whatsoever thing is lost, 
We seek it, ere it come to light, 

anny but the right 


, not wow replete 


or, in her own fond appreliension, 
A theme for all the world’s attention, 
But modest, sober, eured of all 


Her notions hyperbolical, 

And wishing, for a place of rest 
Anything rather than a chest. 
‘Then stepped the poet into bed 
With this reflection in his head : 
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Mrs Miller, however, was not alarmed. She felt 
that her husband, in capacity of critic and render, was 
merely bringing out by sudden and skilful contrast the 
range of Cowper's power, now archly droll, now steruly 
tragical, He turned, last of all, to the Zines to Mary, 
and, at certain of the verses, she could perceive hall 
stolen glances at her over the page. 





“Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
‘Than golden beams of orient light, 

My Mary ! 

“Por could I view nor them nor thea, 
‘What sight worth sooing could I sea? 
The sun would riso in vain for me, 

My Mary! 
* Partakers of thy sad decling, 
Thy hands their little fores resign 
Bat, gontly pressed, pross gently mine, 
My Mary 





‘Sach fecbleness of limb thou prov'at, 
‘That now, at every step thom may'st 
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Mr Gs style, he said, had an amount of ornament dis- 
proportioned to his thought. It suggested to hir 
lady’s dress so stiffened with jewellery that it could s 
without anybody in it. We once spoke of Professor 
Aytoun’s satire on Mr Gilfillan, Miller had not seenit 
and was interested by my account of the production. 1 





mentioned that the satirized critic, Apallodorus, is repre 


sented as writing to eminent men, and commenting thus 





upon the manner of their reply 
“What have they answered? Marry, only this, 
Who, in the naine of Zernebook, are you?” 
He la arlily. ‘There were, T added, far harder 
things in the poem. Apollodorus, for example, was 1- 





hed In 





troduced soliloqnizing -— 


Why do men eall me a presumptuous eur, 
A vay khead, and a turgid fool, 
A common nuisauce and a charlatan ?* 








‘hat is too severe 


This sharply displeased him 
t ; 
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the First Impressions. he district was at the time in- 
fested with ruffians and blackguards, who had com 

fi between Caunt and Bendigo for the 
d. ‘About half-way on,’ 
| runs between tall he 











ala 





championship of 
Miller, ‘where the ro ig 
«1 out towards me, one from each 
the way Is this the road,” asked one, “to Newport 
Pagnell?” “Quite a stranger here,” I replied, without 
my pace; “don't belong to the kingdom, 
“No?” said the same fellow, increasing 
speed as if to ov ke me; “to what kingdom, then? 
“Scotland,” 1 said, turning suddenly round, somewhat 
afraid of being taken behind by a bludgeon. The two 
1 off in double-quick time, the one who 
ha d me muttering, “ More like a 
Ivishinan, I think; *’ and I saw no more of them. I 
had luckily a brace of loaded pistols about me, and had 
at the moment a trigger under each fore-finger.’ He 
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